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REVIEW OF GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 
BY REV. J. 8. DWIGHT. 
[From the Christian Examiner.] 

Tuts is almost the first specimen we have 
had of anything like the literature of music. 
It is a sign, too, of our increasing musical taste, 
which could justify so beautiful a reprint of so 
beautiful a work. It cannot but raise the 
popular idea of the power, the depth, and the 
resources of this noble art. We have rarely 
seen musicians with philosophy enough to an- 
alyze, or general culture enough to describe 
the wonders in which they live and move. But 
here is an approach at least, not wholly unsuc- 
cessful, to: a power of translating music into 
words. And the secret of it is, the author’s 
habitual intercourse alternately with nature, 
and with the concert room, the orchestra, the 
choir, and all the litthe worlds which Handel, 
Beethoven, Weber, have peopled with their 
thoughts. His ears are always open; he walks 
and listens and is constantly tracing corres- 
pondences between audible nature and his own 
favorite art. He detects in all the common 
sounds of life the elements, which he finds 
inwoven into the most subtle tissues of melody 
and harmony. Here then is quite a discovery ; 
music may be described. This most myste- 
rious, vague, and evanescent form of beauty, 
this language of the heart, baffling all attempts 
of the understanding to hold it fast and define 
it, has yet in many respects a common origin 
with spoken language. Nameless itself, yet it 
may be resolved into its elementary phrases, 
which are idealized copies of sounds in nature, 
which we all have names for. Thus the out- 
ward form and feature of the thing, if not its 
essence, may be described ; and this is as far 
as words can go in any case. Mr. Gardiner, 
in his beautiful descriptions of passages of 
music, proves two things: that in the world of 
sound, art and nature are full of correspon- 
dences, and that in both departments he has 
been a close observer. He has loved music 
with his whole soul, and nature has given him 
a copious vocabulary wherewith to make his 
love somewhat intelligible to others. How far 
this may be carried cannot be conjectured : far 
enough certainly to recall with tolerable dis- 
tinctness the essentia! {ares of a composition 
which one has hess! bv \ore, and to single out, 
and hold up to cri /:mparison, characteris- 
tic passages, or combi ‘sof harmony. In 
this way it is opening the door toa new branch 
of literature, musica cri/icism, a thing alike 
needed for the cause of pure taste, and for the 
vindication to music of her true place among 
the sister spirits of the Beautiful, of her equal 
share in human culture. We hope the exam- 

le of Mr. Gardiner will be followed, and that 
overs of music will exercise themselves in this 
power of describing its marvellous effects, till it 
can be talked about enough to become a fair 
subject of criticism, till its origin, its nature, and 
its principles can be shown and settled, till it 
shall be rescued from its low name, as a sensual 
amusement of the ignorant, and raised to the 
dignity of an art, which learning and feeling, 








and the highest moral and intellectual refine- 
ment shall love, and cherish, and explore. 

The manner in which this book is thrown 
together forbids an exhaustive criticism. It has 
no form nor progress; it is as miscellaneous, 
as nature is to the commoneye. From its title 
we expect a formal dissertation on the origin of 
music in the sounds of the animated world. But 
its contents are a perfect medley of all matters 
relating to music,—a musical Encyclopedia 
without the alphabetical order. It is rather a 
curious, than a philosophical book ; and charms 
more by its various, lively observation, than by 
any depth or unity. It contains no theory of 
music, but thousands of curious facts and ob- 
servations to illustrate a theory, or draw a 
theory from. It is the more interesting, per- 
haps, for its very superficiality. It does not 
explain, it does not aspire to causes; but it 
cheerfully and industriously gathers together 
facts, and compares them, and traces resem- 
blances and analogies between them. In this 
Way it contributes something to what may be 
called the Natural History of musie,—the first 
step certainly towards a well-grounded philoso- 
phy of music, which shall comprehend its unity 
and find its fundamental Idea. 

We open the book and find chapters upon 
everything :—descriptions of the vocal organs ; 
the analysis of speech; the art of singing; 
critical notices of distinguished vocalists, inter- 
spersed with chapters explaining the little 
graces and artifices of music, such as the Slide, 
the Shake, the Appogiatura, the Sostenuto, 
&c.; the sounds of birds, insects, and animals, 
reduced to notation ; historical descriptions of 
all the musical instruments, and of what they 
each contribute to the higher developements of 
music ; brief elementary treatises on the sci- 
ence of harmony, and melody, and modulation ; 
remarks on great composers and on the process 
of composition ; speculations on the analogy 
between sounds and colors; descriptions of 
passages from the works of Haydn, Beethoven, 
&c.; selections from the same for the piano, 
many of them truly gems ; and a great variety 
of anecdotes, which run away from the subject 
so easily, as to betray the habitual story-teller. 
From all this confusion of data, the philosophi- 
cal reader may draw his own conclusion; and 
certainly no one can be more likely to be drawn 
than that contained in the title of the book. 
The most striking feature in it is, the author’s 
attentive familiarity with the sounds of nature. 
This it is, evidently, which has helped him to 
tell us all these things about music ; and thus 
it may well be called the Music of Nature. 

We value the book, then, for its descriptions 
of music, for the glimpse it affords us into the 
almost infinite resources of the Art, and for the 
physical explanation of many of its little arts of 
expression ; we may add too, for the pleasant 
autobiography which it presents of a musical 
character, of one of the sunnier and more curi- 
ous spirits, who live in the realm of sounds. 
But we cannot say, that the writer has shown 
us music in its highest, essential character, or 
has understood its true nature and purpose. 








He has hardly got farther than to regard it as 
an imitation of nature, and as one of the natu- 
ral media of expression. What is its founda- 
tion in the eternal nature of the soul, what it 
ministers to the soul’s culture, and how it is re- 
lated to the other arts,—these are questions 
which we hope to hear answered, whenever the 
philosopher and the musician shall meet in one 
person. That this higher criticism of music 
has remained sé unexplored, is owing perhaps 
to two causes. The first is in the essential na- 
ture of music. It has to do with feeling, emo- 
tion; and, as a general rule, they who feel 
most, reflect least ; they who know its power, 
the genuine lovers of music, are men of sensi- 
bility and spontaneous life, little given to the 
analysis of their own mental states. It isa 
problem for another age, to reconcile the spon- 
taneous with the reflective tendency in a life ; 
and then perhaps we shall have a philosophy 
of music. ‘The other cause is historical. Music, 
though called the first-born of the arts, attained 
its growth the last of all. Sculpture culminat- 
ed in Greece ; Painting in the middle age. But 
Mysic in the ancient time was but the hand- 
maid of poetry; and whatever instrumental 
music there was, was merely an imitation of 
the voice, or a simple accompaniment to keep 
the voice up. Pure music, as such, that is, in- 
strumental music, only became an independent 
art in the last century, in the hands of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and finally of Beethoven, who 
carried it up into the infinite, bounding all hu- 
man conception since his own. It is only in 
the realm of instrumental music that the true 
philosophy of music can be found ; for that 
alone is music proper ; the orchestra is its 
highest external development. We are as yet, 
then, in its infancy; and except among the 
Germans, little philosophy or higher criticism 
can be expected. 

In this connexion we cannot refrain from 
using Mr. Gardiner’s book for illustrations, 
while we attempt to give an idea, somewhat 
higher than the popular idea, of what music is. 
We start from the low popular view ; and this 
must be our excuse for descending to the proof 
of what ought to be matter of feeling and above 
proof. z ; 

In the first place, the pleasure derived from 
music is more than a physical pleasure. It is 
more than an agreeable sensation; it is not all 
over when the excited nerve has ceased to vi- 
brate ; it lives on in the mind; it becomes an 
idea there, a feeling. It is not without its last- 
ing influence upon the heart, the imagination, 
the whole upward striving of the soul. Have 
we explained the beauty of Nature or Art, when 
we know all about the eye and the optic nerve, 
and the physical laws of light and color ¢ Have 
we discovered the grand mystery of poetry and 
eloquence in any analysis of the vocal organs 
and the rudiments of speech? Will a finer 
“ear” make a Mozart? There is nothing in 
this world without its spiritual meaning. We 
converse with it through our senses ; but it en- 
ters the eye or the ear that it may plant seeds 
in that unknown Infinite, which we call our 
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soul. ‘That snatch of melody, which J hear to- 
day, never to hear again, perhaps,—never to 
recall, even in memory, in its right order,— 
shall not be lost, but shall be part of me in a 
higher sphere of being, ages hence. Some lit- 
tle song, heard and forgotten in boyhood, even 
now determines somewhat my affections, my 
aspirations, and colors the whole ideal which 
floats before me. Where is it that we expe- 
rience music ? Not in the senses, where we do 
food and hunger, warmth and cold ; but in the 
seat of deep sentiments, in the seat of Reason 
and Imagination, and Love and Faith, where 
only thought, poetry, eloquence, beauty are 
privileged to enter. There are men, who live 
in music, as others do in philosophy or poe- 
try. It is their world; the giving and receiv- 
ing of it is their life. Are these men mere sen- 
sualists, amusing themselves forever? In all 
this harmony which they drink in, pour forth, 
and leave written, are they not letting us com- 
mune with their spirits? To a musical mind, 
who can rightly appreciate what he hears, an 
Oratorio, a Sonata, a Symphony tells the whole 
story of its author ; his life is in it, as much as 
ever poet’s life was in his song. ‘There are 
styles in music, which betray, not various art, 
but various character of heartand mind. There 
is but one Beethoven,—one Rossini. Is it that 
they have such peculiar “ears?” and do we 
say, such an ear loves such a style of harmony ? 
The whole process by which music is compos- 
ed, is analagous to that of literature. It is 
prompted by a heart full to necessity of utter- 
ance ; it is conceived in the mind, like thought ; 
it is written down, and read, and meets re- 
sponse in other minds and hearts; and, when 
made popular, it tinctures more or less the 
popular thinking and feeling and living. Haydn 
wrote his music as a scholar writes his books. 
He kept his musical common-place book, in 
which he noted down such floating airs and 
snatches of melody, as his fancy gave birth to 
in his casual moods ; and to this he would re- 
sort for the theme of some sprightly Allegro, 
or tender melancholy Andante, when one of his 
sublime orchestral Symphonies was to be writ- 
ten. Who, that has admired that popular |it- 
tle piece, called “ Weber's Last Thought,” can 
doubt what a pure and heavenly spirit breathed 
its farewell to earth in that most melancholy, 
yet confiding and consoling strain? It was his 
Swan-song, fit melody to die by. So does all 
that is beautiful or sublime in music stand for 
some deep inward experience, reminding the 
hearer, or waking within him some vague pro- 
phetic intimation of the same. Is it still doubt- 
ed that it is a thing of the soul, and not of sen- 
sation merely ? Look at the aged Beethoven, 
totally deprived of the sense of hearing, yet 
ministering still in the temple of harmony, and 
composing his sublimest works with an enthu- 
siasm, which seemed to need no physical ex- 
citement. But who ever knew any sen- 
sual gratification to survive the sensibility of 
the organ ? When was ever “ the hungry edge 

of appetite cloyed by bare imagination of a 
feast ?” This fact alone lifts music from the 
rank of physical pleasures. 

But further; the time devoted to music is 
not merely so much spent in pleasure. When 
we speak of it as an amusement at all, we wrong 
a noble Art. The true lover of music may not 
be passive. It is an art which always begets 
enthusiasm, without which there can be noth- 
ing noble, jn study or in action. The realm of 
the Beautiful tolerates no idlers, no self-seek- 
ers ; to such it has nothing to show ; duty, de- 











votion is the first law there. They, who have 
once entered and caught a glimpse of its glo- 
ries, must labor, or they shall see no more. So 
much holier is enthusiasm than pleasure. He, 
in whose breast this chord has once vibrated, 
whether at the touch of music, or poetry, or of 
aught in action, which may be called beautiful, 
feels that he has no right to rest longer where 
he is; there is something excellent demanding 
his pursuit,—a bright ideal flying before him ; 
if he reach it, it crumbles in his hand, and an- 
other brighter from its ashes soars far above 
him, and so onward and upward to unimagi- 
nable perfection. 

In this point of view music would be enno- 
bled in public estimation by an acquaintance 
with the lives of some of its great masters. 
Haydn toiled in his profession with a gigan- 
tic industry, hardly second to that of Michael 
Angelo. Almost in infancy he eagerly im- 
proved every slightest opportunity, which 
could develope his talent. Too poor to pur- 
chase Lessons in Thorough Base, he got hold 
of an old treatise on the subject, which with 
infinite pains he deciphered, studying day and 
night, in an old garret, without fire, almost 
without food, proving all, as fast as he learned, 
upon a rickety old harpsichord, making a thou- 
sand little discoveries of his own by the way, 
which astonished the musical world in his first 
compositions. Chance at length threw him in 
the way of a cross old music master, whose fa- 
vor he slowly won by the most sedulous atten- 
tions and menial services, till he gave him some 
instruction in counterpoint. He was now pre- 
pared to enter the field as a composer. He 
drew his inspiration from Nature, and delivered 
music from the stiff mechanical rules of the 
contrapuntists, taking for the basis of every 
composition the Air, the natural melody of the 
heart. For food for his imagination he dili- 
gently collected all the ancient national melo- 
dies of all nations. From this time forward his 
studies seldom fell short of sixteen hours a day. 
And the number of compositions of his own, 
which he enumerated in his old age, is almost 
incredible. Where, in the annals of pleasure, 
shall we fiud instances of a devotion like this ? 
The inference to be drawn from it is, not that 
all the world should be Haydns, but that any 
pursuit, which can so totally absorb the whole 
energies of one man, and that a man of genius, 
cannot be without its significance to all men. 
That must be a popular element, which can 
completely occupy, without exhausting, any one 
man’s life. The secret of the superhuman 
strength and perseverance of genius in its own 
department is, that it labors to perfect one of 
the universal, everlasting elements of human 
nature, and thus unites itself with the heart 
and soul of all times, has the sympathy of all 
humanity (in the long run) with it in its work. 
Michael Angelo, Haydn, Milton, Plato could 
not have toiled so consistently and so long, if 
we and all men had not some interest in their 


labors. 
(‘To be continued in next number.) 





Shaving by Music. Hearing music fre- 
quently in a barber’s shop near us, we were 
induced to look in the other day, when we 
observed that while one cut, another fiddled. 
This reminded us of the remark sometimes 
made by persons describing the effect of 
music—‘to hear him sing would make 
your hair stand on end.”’ Capital plan this, 
for barbers—make the “‘ hair stand on end”’ 
by music, and then clip it off !—Dov. Gaz. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


{For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE WOLF. 


Wo tr—A term applied to those keys in which the false 
intervals are prominent.”—DMusical Dictionary. 


It may appear strange to those who are not 
much versed in the enchanting art or science 
of music, that there should be any thing in it 
that could in the least degree be likened to so 
ferocious an animal, as the above named ; but 
true it is, that we consider'the term highly ap- 
propriate and significant. Musicians have more 
concern with this growling, snarling quadruped, 
than any other class of people, which may be 
the cause of so much contention and difficulty 
as we often hear there is among them. Now, 
the only way to render the creature ‘the least 
offensive is to cage him properly. If this is not 
carefully attended to, he becomes excessively 
troublesome. So sure as you let him go with- 
out restraint, he instantly begins to show his 
teeth, to snap, and to scratch ; and, take what- 
ever pitch or tune you will, he is in sucha 
wretched temperament, that he keeps up a per- 
petual jargon and disturbance. He keeps him- 
self enveloped in sheeps’ clothing, so that you 
will never suspect him, until his whimpering, 
discordant murmuring and low growl grate 
upon your senses. How important then is it 
that all singing associations should make it a 
point to keep the savage in his proper place, 
nor suffer his baleful, jarring propensities to be 
forever disturbing their harmonies ? 

Too frequently do troubles arise among sing- 
ing choirs; and, almost invariably, they origi- 
nate from the offensive influence of the wolf. 
Should the worthy and devoted parson of the 
parish, who is ever interested for the success of 
the music of his church and society, endeavor 
to allay each rising, acrimonious contention, he 
will find, to his pain and mortification, that he 
spends his strength for nought, that his efforts 
are altogether of no avail against the testy, fret- 
ful wolf, who is able to thwart, successfully, all 
his honest endeavors. If the music committee 
of a parish attempt to interfere, in case of any 
difficulty about the psalm singing, where, it 
might seem, that concord was sure to be found, 
they may for a while be encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of agreement and peace; yet, by and 
by, they will be surprised to discover this sneak- 
ing, skulking wolf, counteracting all their at- 
tempts for an harmonic adjustment of difficulties. 

This so noxious interferer is found wherever 
there is music ; it matters not with him whether 
in city or country. I once knew a lady to be- 
come so wolfish that, because she thought she 
heard a goose hiss in the pit, she left the stage 
in the middle of her song, and no management 
could induce her to resume it. Another sweet, 
yankee Soprano, at a country singing meeting, 
hoped the devil. might carry her off, as he did 
Dr. Faustus, if she ever attempted to sing psalms 
again !—This was, foorsooth, because another 
fair damsel had been more bepraised than she 
in the performance of the famous piece of 
American psalmody—ycleped Civil-amusement. 
Again, there was a certain musical doctor, much 
distinguished for his skill, and his talent upon 
the organ, who, at an Oratorio, for some un- 
known reason, grew, all at once, wolfish and 
“putchicky,” to make use of a fashionable term ; 
and so, through the whole performance after, he 
played with his two fore fingers only. Noone 
dare then say, why or wherefore do ye so? for 
they recoiled at the fearful growl! Thesecases 
are not, to be sure, of recent date; but, Sir, J 
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would inquire whether the animal has left both 
city and country, and is no more to trouble the 
nations ? 

The choice of a leader, or tuner, as our fa- 
thers were wont to call this important officer, is 
most sure to bring out the wolf. Who shall 
blow the pitch pipe? was the great question 
formerly. And then again, who shall have the 
honor of see-sawing upon the daseviol? In- 
stances have been, where, in the settlement of 
this question, the creature has raged, like a 
rabid mastiff, and the whole choir was thrown 
into a most violent contention! Tenor, Base, 
Treble and Alto were operated upon, and al] 
became complete cacophony and confusion! Is 
it all over now? And is this troublesome fel- 
low no more to vex us? Alas! I fear his influ- 
ence is still in the land. Nota year agoI wit- 
nessed a painful scene, which led me to this 
conviction. I was at church inone of our 
country towns. After the reading of the hymn, 
up rose, or sprang, two distinct and opposing 
choirs, and, taking different tunes, went through 
together with the service. My feelings revolted 
at the shocking profanation! The confusion 
was dreadful, and I left the place, convinced in 
my own mind, that where such things were 
tolerated, “ religion, pure and undefiled,” could 
have no abiding. The landlord where I stopt 
gave me some account of the contentions among 
their singers, which it would not be worth while 
here to relate. I am happy to hear that there 
has been some adjustment in the matter, and 
that the influence of the wolf is pretty much 
down. Two short lines from an old poem I 
think will be apropos in this case, and with them 
I close. 

“ Now, if goode harmonie you'd like, 
“ Take heed wherein you lay the wolef,” 


Diapason. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
(Continued.) 

The chromatic comes next to be considered 
and will be treated very much in the same man- 
ner. The object will be to show that the nat- 
ural half tone in this, as the diesis in the enhar- 
monic, was omitted in practice ; as much so at 
least as it is now in modern music. This is 
offered as an original conjecture; but had its 
origin, it is confessed, in the frequent and care- 
ful study and examination of the Doctor’s hy- 
pothesis. And one would think he would nat- 
urally have extended his conjecture to this ge- 
nus as well as to the other. But it escaped 
him probably in consequence of being so wholly 
absorbed and engrossed in the illustration of his 
favorite proposition. It may have arisen also 
in part from there being no apparent necessity 
for any explanation, as the half tones presented 
no obstacles, like the diesis, either in theory or 
practice. On some accounts however it re- 
quires more consideration than what arises at 
first view from its intrinsic character. For 
there was something exceedingly objectionable 
in it, and was not introduced and established 
without great difficulty and after a long and 
tedious struggle. It was resisted asa “new 
fangled and wicked modern innovation,” and its 
authors were actually punished. Its supporters 
also were accused of desiring to “ sweeten, or 
put more sugar into their music.” It was held 
to be in effect less majestic and grave, as well 
as less simple, than the old enharmonic style. 
These and other historical facts seem to call for 
other and different explanations than those, 








which the mere circumstance of an additional 
or chromatic semitone would require. It must 
have introduced an entire new cast or style of 
melody, something more, it must be supposed, 
than the trifling effect of the additional half 
tone. This, besides, to common ears would 
not so manifestly give to it that character of 
sweetness, with which its enemies branded it. 

The solution of these difficulties is to be 
found undoubtedly in that peculiar cast and 
character of the melody, which the minor third 
introduced. The minor third, and not the se- 
mitones, was unquestionably the characteristic 
of the genus. The chromatic semitone was in- 
troduced to establish this characteristic interval, 
or to change the major third into a minor third. 
Hence this genus was called chromatic, which 
may be termed the half tone system, being de- 
rived, as has been shown, from the Greek word 
chroma, signifying colour, in consequence of the 
two natural half tones always standing on col- 
oured lines, when lines were first introduced, 
and no doubt from their having long before been 
in some way indicated by different colours. 
This is the more probable as they really were 
and are still the important claves, cleffs, or keys, 
for unlocking and discovering the tonic and the 
entire order of the scale. Cleffs even now are 
used only to enable us to ascertain the places 
the half tones occupy, the only important thing 
necessary to be known in order to ascertain in 
all cases the tonic or key note. Every inci- 
dental flat, sharp, or natural, serves also to 
conduct us to the same point. 

But let us now see what this chromatic ar- 
rangement in effect was. It is here described 
in musical language as at figure 1. 
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Chromatic 
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SSS 
WMelody. _ — 

Here it is perceived that three degrees only 
of the staff are occupied, as in the enharmonic 
arrangement ; but by placing two notes on one 
degree and elevating the last of them, a chro- 
matic semitone, by means of the sharp prefixed, 
the minor third is produced, and at the same 
time the scale of four sounds, or the tetrachord, 
is preserved. Now is not here again something 
like mere theory perceivable ? The interval of 
a minor third could not well be produced, and 
at the same time the lichanos omitted, without 
elevating the lower component note of the major 
third half a tone, which necessarily eaitaal a 
sharp or other character indicating the change, 
and thus converting the major into a minor 
third, that is, in short, introducing the chromatic 
in place of the enharmonic melody. Now, as 
to this chromatic division, making two semi- 
tones in place of a tone. and where a tone only 
seems to be required, what shall be said ? Can 
it be that melodies were constructed in this 
manner? May it not be considered rather 
as a peculiar mode of tuning the Lyre, or an 
example showing theoretically the process of 
modulation? Look at the chromatic passages 
in modern music for examples and see what 
instruction they afford us on this subject. When 
in the course of a strain in the natural key of 
C you come to F natural followed by F sharp 
you of course sound them both, and immedi- 
ately find yourself in the key of G, and F 
sharp has become one of the component parts 
of the interval of a minor third instead of a 
major third as it was before in its natural state ; 
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and, as often as it occurs while the new key 
continues the natural F is omitted, and sharp 
F only is heard. As soon however as the new 
key ceases and the natural one returns you may 
find both semitones again, that is, first the sharp 
F, and then F with a natural prefixed. Now 
tell us if this does not serve to explain in some 
measure the manner in which the chromatic 
semitone and the melody it introduced were 
managed ? Take the tetrachords in descending, 
as we are told the ancients were accustomed to 
do, and it would seem highly improbable, al- 
most impossible, that after introducing the mi- 
nor third, or chromatic genus, and observing 
constantly the skip it required, that the natural 
semitone, or second note from the bottom of 
each tetrachord should be longer continued or 
heard. What strange melody would it intro- 
duce? Where would its sweetness be perceived # 
Instead of sugar it would be gall. But it cer- 
tainly introduced the minor third, which is 
generally conceded to be less majestic, and in 
a sense less grave, and to most ears more sweet 
than the major third, and thus exhibiting the 
distinctive qualities ascribed to it by its oppos- 
ers. It may fairly then be concluded, that the 
natural semitone, or second ascending note in 
each tetrachord, like the diesis in the inharmo- 
nic genus, was generally omitted in chromatic 
melodies. M; 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK. 

So long as the people of New-England re- 
tain their respect for religion and its institutions, 
so long will they be partial to the singing of 
“ Psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.” ‘Travel 
from the eastern extremity of Maine to the 
western line of Connecticut, and from Cape Cod 
to Champlain, you will find that singing books 
are a sort of companion in almost every family. 
It is considered of high importance that the mu- 
sic of the church should be kept up, and that 
the singing choir of each parish should be sup- 
ported. Hence it has been the practice, for a 
long series of years, to hire teachers to instruct 
the people in psalmody, who have been paid 
for their services, either by the town or parish, 
but sometimes by the private munificence of 
liberal individuals. This custom has been so 
long in use, that, in many places it is now con- 
sidered a regular and proper charge for the sup- 
port of public worship, thereby becoming a law, 
as it were, annually to be observed ; and, though 
in some places, there were once murmurings 
and faultfinding about it, yet they have long 
since ceased, and died with those who showed 
more warmth of zeal in their opposition, than of 
true and pure devotion. These singing schools, 
for the instruction of sacred music, for which 
the New-Englanders are distinguished, have 
been instrumental of much benefit. ‘They have 
had a tendency to keep the ardor of devotion 
alive; for we go to church, as well to praise, 
as to pray ; these exercises are equally impor- 
tant. A few dollars annually spent in this way 
has served to encourage the choir, to continue 
it in good keeping, and from time to time to in- 
crease its numbers. In a moral point of view 
also they are materially useful; for, after the 
term of instruction is ended, meetings for prac- 
tice and rehearsal are held, whgre the young 
people are wont to assemble, either to take a 
part in the performances, or to listen to them ; 
and thus these evening associations serve to 
detach them from others, that might be morally 
dangerous and detrimental. 

It has been the main object of these schools, 
as has been shown, to improve the music of the 
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church; but in our cities and large towns, so- 


cieties have been formed for the practice of sec- |} under the writer’s inspection. é 
Songs, Glees, Catches,|\ ability of the gentlemen as compilers, we have 


ular music, such as 


Rounds, &e. Now, why should not this prac- lireason to think favorably of it. 
This description of music,||Glee Book is a cheap, handsome and valuable 


tice be universal ! 


Ditson is also published ; but it has not come 
From the known 


The Boston 


when under suitable restrictions, can have noth- || work, and should it have a general circulation 


ing objectionable in it, and the prospect of its 

being introduced into our country towns is 

viewed, as a sure indication of the increase of 
good taste. It is indeed hopad that ere long 
the time will come when, “ throughout the land 
the hours of relaxation shall become vocal with 
songs, cheerful, tender, and patriotic ;” when 
our musical amateurs shall not be obliged, on 
their; quent occasions of innocent diversion, 
to adopt for their amusement the sacred language 
of inspiration, and resorting to a singing book, 
lightly chant the sublime and holy songs of the 
Temple of the Most Hien. 

It is believed, that one reason why secular 

music has not been introduced among singing 
choirs more generally is the expense of it. The 
labor and inconvenience of learning it so as to 
yerform it acceptably may be another reason. 
The qualifications of our common teachers of 
psalmody in the country seldom reach to the 
performance of a tasteful song, an expressive 
glee, or an elaborate madrigal ; plain, Sunday 
psalm-singing has been almost their only prac- 
tice, and the height of their ambition. Hence 
arises the neglect of good secular music, there 
being neither books nor instructers to be found, 
unless at a very great expense. It is true that 
at the city music stores sheet music of the kind 
might be procured; but by reason of its high 
price and its liability to be destroyed, it has sel- 
dom found much sale out of the cities. 

The Boston Glee Book, at the head of this 
article is a work well worthy the attention and 
patronage of the lovers of harmony and sweet 
song. It is “selected from the works of the 
most admired composers ;’’ so say the compilers 
in their title page, and which, it is believed, 
none will doubt. The names of Messrs Mason 
and Webb, it might seem, are enough to give 
it currency without other recommendation. If 
more be required, then let us look beyond the 
title. Here we find the most eminent and fa- 
vorite authors—Callcott, S. Webbe, Morning- 
ton, Spofforth, Danby, King, Horsely, and 
many others of like celebrity, English, German, 
Italian, &c. The compilers appear to have 
paid every attention, not only to the correctness 
of the music, but also to the style and character 
of the poetry. The frivolity of the words in 
some music of this kind being but too evident, 
the writer of this communication has been in- 
duced to examine this work attentively, and is 
fully of opinion, that it is ‘‘ free from any thing 
impure in sentiment, or exceptionable in mor- 
als.” 

In attempting to simplify some of the pieces 
the compilers have (it is thought,) made no 
great improvement in them; but we cannot set 
it down as a very material objection, for the 
book is certainly a very suitable one for the 
purpose intended, and singers and teachers will 
do well to introduce it immediately into their 
choirs. The publishers are Messrs J. H. Wil- 
kins & R. B. Carter, and G. W. Palmer & Co. 
The volume is stereotyped at the Musical Ga- 
zette office, by Kidder & Wright, 32 Congress 
street, Boston, and, certainly, there is a neatness 
and beauty in the typography which does them 
much credit. The price, $1,25 for such a book, 
cannot be objected to. We would not be un- 
derstood to mean that this book is preferable to 
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through the country, it is believed it will tend 
to the improvement of taste, and add much to 
the rational pleasures of the musical commu- 


H. K. 


nity. 





POETRY. 








OUR VILLAGE FEAST OF SHELLS. 
The following lines were written, and sung ata Village 
“* Feast of Shells,” held at Woods Grove,” Fairhaven, 
Sept. 3, 1838. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH HAWES. 
Let others sing the rosy god 
Beneath the purple vine, 
And bow them to the tyrant’s nod, 
And pour the sparkling wine : 
Another theme the Muse for me 
Has chosen from her wells— 
’Tis this—beneath the green-wood tree 
“« Feast of Shells.’ 


, 


To sing the 


When Ossian struck his lyre among 
The Caledonian hills, 

And charm’d the echo’s as they sung 
Beside the mountain rills, 

He tuned his harp they say of old— 
His fame the story tells— 

And sung in strains both soft and bold 
The ancient “ Feast of Shells.” 


Here oft the dusky forest maid, 
And hunter of the wood, 
Beneath the oaks have careless stray’d 
Or musing here have stood; 
And many a distant warrior band 
Has left its crags and fells 
Upon Acushnet’s Banks to stand 
And grace the “ Feast of Shells.’’ 


But now no more their songs are heard 
To break the stilly night; 

No more the thicket leaves are stirred 
By scalping knife so bright; 

No more wild echoing through the air 
Are heard their savage yells, 

And cause the pallid maiden fair 
To leave the “ Feast of Shells.” 


Now fearlessly we’ve gathered here, 
Those days of blood are o’er ; 

Not even the nimble footed deer 
Is seen upon our shore, 

No gloomy sprite shall frighten us, 
Nor Folly with her bells, 

Of Reason’s crown shall lighten us— 
She rules our “ Feast of Shells.” 


And as we sing the groves shall ring 
So merrily this day, 

For none but happy hearts we bring 
Beneath the green-wood gay; 

The old and young together join, 
For here a spirit dwells 

That brightens with its smiles divine 
Our Village “ Feast of Shells.” 

THE MOLIAN HARP. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Harp of soft melody, when silent sitting, 

I strive to lift my thoughts from worldly things, 
[ love to hear the gales of evening flitting, 

In low awakening murmurs o’er thy strings. 


No hand is nigh—again the breezes tremble, 
Imparting to thy heavenly music birth ; 

Would that my feeble heart could thee resemble, 
Yielding no answer to the spells of earth ! 


Would that, by human lures and arts unshaken, 
My spirit thus from thraldom could arise ; 
Resist the power of man its depths to waken, 








all others. A volume by Messrs Parker & 


And only give its breathings to the skies. 














THE BAGPIPE. 


The bagpipe, or at least an instrument very 
similar to it, appears to have been known to the 
ancients. Representations of it are frequently 
met with on coins, vases, and other monuments 
of antiquity ; and among the Romans, it was 
known by the name of tibia utricularia. 

Although the horn, the trumpet, and the harp, 
appear to have been early in use in Scotland, 
yet the bagpipe, which is now almost entirely 
confined to the Highlands, appears to have been 
the most common musical instrument in the 
low part of the country. James the First intro- 
duces the bagpipe to heighten the disorderly 
festivities of * Peblis to the Play.” 

“¢ The bagpipe blew, and thai out threw, 
Out of the townis untald.” 

It appears from other old poems, that it was 
an instrument equally adapted to war and peace ; 
and that the piper whose station was “ full in 
the van,” in the day of battle, used, in harvest 
time, to play behind the reapers while at work ; 
thus, in the Elegy on Habbie Simpson, the piper 
of Kilbarchan, it is asked, 

——‘‘ Wha will cause our shearers shear ? 
Wha will bend up the brags of weir 7” 

It has been, with great appearance of proba- 
bility, supposed, that “ to the poetical enthusi- 
asm thus excited and kept alive, we are proba- 
bly indebted for many of those airs and songs 
which have given Scotland so unrivalled a ce- 
lebrity, while the authors of them remain as 
unknown as if they had never existed.” 

The bagpipe, however, was not peculiar to 
Scotland. In England, too, this instrument 
seems to have been pretty early introduced. 
A bagpiper was retained in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Shakspeare gives Falstaff for 
one of his similes, “ as melancholy as the drone 
of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.” 

The bagpipe appears to have been an instru- 
ment of great antiquity in Ireland, though it is 
uncertain whence they derived it ; but as it was 
also introduced at a very early period into Bri- 
tain, itis probable that both the Irish and Danes 
borrowed the instrument from the Caledonians. 

There are several distinct kinds of bagpipe, 
of which the Irish pipe is the softest, and, in 
some respects, the most melodious, so that mu- 
sic books have been published with directions 
how to play on it. The Highland pipe is ex- 
ceedingly loud, and almost deafening if played 
in a room; and, therefore, it is chiefly used in 
the fields, for marches, &c. It requires a pro- 
digious blast to sound it, so that those who are 
not accustomed to it, cannot imagine how High- 
land pipers can continue to play for hours to- 
gether, as they are often known todo. The 
Scots’ Lowland pipe is also a very loud instru- 
ment, though not so much so as the Highland 
pipe. 

The attachment of the Highlanders to their 
pibrochs is almost incredible, and on some occa- 
sions is said to have produced effects scarcely 
less marvellous than those ascribed to the an- 
cient music. At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, 
while the British troops were retreating in 
great disorder, the general complained to a field 
officer in Fraser’s regiment, of the bad conduct 
of his corps. “ Sir,” said he, with great warmth, 
“you did very wrong in forbidding the pipers 
to play this morning ; nothing encourages the 
Highlanders so much in the day of action. 
Nay, even now it would be of use.” “ Let 
them blow as they like, then,” said the general, 


| if it will bring back the men.” The pipers 
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were then ordered to play a favorite martial 
air; and the moment the Highlanders heard 
the music, they returned to their duty with the 
most cheerful alacrity. 

Formerly there was a kind of college in the 
Isle of Sky, where the Highland bagpipe was 
taught ; the teachers making use of pins stuck 
into the ground, instead of musical notes. This 
college has, however, been long dissolved, and 
the use of the Highland pipe was sinking rap- 
idly into disuse, when a society of gentlemen 
thinking it impolitic to allow the ancient mar- 
tial music of the country to decline, resolved to 
revive it, by giving an annual prize to the best 
performers on the instrument. These compe- 
titions were first held at Falkirk, but they have 
now been for many years established at Edin- 


burgh. [ Per. An. 
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THROUGH the politeness of Mr. ‘I’. B..Mason, we have 
received the 14th number of the Common School Advocate, 
published at Cincinnati, containing Mr. Mason’s Report on 
Vocal Music as a branch of Common School Education, 
read before the Western College of Teachers. We shail 
notice this valuable report more particularly hereafter, and 
take the liberty to make such extracts from it, as may be 
thought useful. 





BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


Hark! from the heights, a doleful sound! 
Mine ears, attend the cry ; 

Ye patriots all, come, view the ground, 
Where Warren’s ashes lie ! 


Is this your doom, ye valiant men,— 
Is this the hero’s lot,— 

To fight, to bleed, to fall, and then,— 
To die, and be forgot ? 

No, no ;—we rejoice to say No; for we see a spirit mov- 
ing “to the rescue.” Instead of this sombre note, this 
“funeral thought,” let us strike away with, “Come, brothers 
arouse,” and pile the towering granite into a sky-scraper! 
It is noble in the generous hearted manager of the Tremont 
Theatre to lend his aid in the cause. What! an English- 
man proffer this, and Americans sit demurring? Not at 
all ;—not at all ;—the “ Soul of the Soldiery” is aroused ! 
the true spirit of the land is awake ! 

Why cannot Music too take a part in this worthy act? It 
has been proposed that the several musical societies in the 
city, vocal and instrumental come forward and unite in one 
Grand Concert at the Odeon for the benefit of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. For ourselves we say, that we see not 
why such a union might not take place ; the object cer- 
tainly is a very praiseworthy one. 








NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 


Socrates, at an extreme old age, learned to play on 
musical instrumets. This would look ridiculous for some 
of the rich, old men in our city, especially, if they should 
take it into their heads to thrum a guitar under a lady’s 
window, which Socrates did not do, but only learnt to play 
upon some instrument of his time, not a guitar, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the wear and tear of old age. 

Portland Orion. 

The instrument which the venerable philosopher learned 
to play upon was, in all probability, the Sistrum. It was gen- 
erally of brass, and shaped something like a pitchfork, the 
prongs of which, being abouttwo and an half feet in length, 
were hollow, and through them passed several vibratory 
cross-bars, with knobs at their ends, to prevent their escape. 
Being violently shaken by the player to and fro, these 
knobs smote against the hollow prongs, giving a loud and 
harsh sound, perhaps not much urcike the clatter and rattle 
of a warming-pan, when used in the process of hiving bees, 
as is the practice in some places. The good, old Stagirite 
had, no doubt, long before Shakspeare, discovered that, 





“ music had charms to soothe a savage breast,” and there- 
fore, after trying every expedient with XNanttppe, to induce 
her to vary her Sopranos into a more gentle modulation, 
he undertook, when nearly arrived at life’s Amen, to be- 
come a musician, and so made use of his instrument, either 
as an accompaniment, or to counteract the “ infernal clan- 
gor’ of a scolding wife. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue PorTLAND Sacrep Music Society will perform 
Hanvev’s Granp Oratorio of the Messian,—Haypn’s 
Creation, and the Orarorio oF Davin, on the week 
of the FAIR to be held by the Maine CuariraB_e Me- 
CHANIC ASSOCIATION, commencing on the 24th inst. 





A report of the proceedings of the Musical Convention 
recently held in this city, with some account of the Class 
of Teachers assembled at the same time, and the course of 
instruction, will shortly be published in pamphlet form. 





Philadelphia Musical Academy ; D. P. Alden, Director. 


This Academy was advertised to be reopened on the 
first Monday of the present month, “ for personal and class 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music.” ‘The annual 
circular, which we have been favored with, speaks well of 
the progress already made in music within the limits of the 
city. ‘“ Those, it says, who had imbibed erroneous reju- 
dices, are now advocates of the cause of music.” We are 
happy to see that the Clergy are reckoned among the num- 
ber of its friends; for, unless they take an interest in the 
music of the church, it will go heavy. 





We understand the School Committee of Providence 
have determined that vocal music shall be a branch of in- 
struction in their common schools. ‘This is a propitious 
augury. 


Mr. Ostinevtt will give a Grand Oratorio on Sunday 
evening next at the Temple. 





Tue Boston Grecortian Society had a Sacred Con- 
cert at the City Hall in Lowell on Sunday evening last, an 
account of which may appear hereafter. 





Madam Caradori Allan is to visit Boston this week. 








SCRAPS. 
Though round the Muse the robe of song is thrown, 
Think not the poet lives in verse alone. 
Long ere the chisel of the sculptor taught 
The lifeless stone to mock the living thought; 
Long ere the painter bade the canvass glow 
With every line the forms of beauty know ; 
Long ere the Iris of the Muses threw 
On every leaf its own celestial hue ; 
In fable’s dress the breath of genius poured, 
And warmed the shapes that later times adored.—Holmes. 





REFLECTIONS ON A SABBATH MORN. 

BY PAUL ALLEN, ESQ. 

Come to the temple, sinner, come ! 

’Tis Jesus who invites us home ; 

The whispering breezes seem to say, 

Tis mercy’s hour—oh, haste away ; 

O enter while the door of grace 

Stands open to your fallen race ; 

Fly from a world of death and sin, 

’Tis Christ our master calls us in. 

Young Maiden in the prime of youth, 

CO let the rose of heavenly truth, 

Mingle its bright immortal grace, 

With that sweet bloom that decks thy face— 

When death shall summon thee away, 

O may the Saviour never say, 

Depart, thou didst renounce my reign, 

For thee my blood was shed in vain. 

O Sinner with the hoary hair, 

What is the world—let this declare, 

Thy former pleasures all are pains, 

Death drags his victim—bursts the chains. 

From Calvary’s top—that holy ground, 

Hear mercy’s silver trumpet sound— 

Come, children, come, from danger flee, 

Your Saviour cries, O come to me— 

And when he was an earthly guest, 

He took them in his arms and blest— 

Peal to the Heavens the joyful sound, 

Ye bells, proclaim the tidings round, 

O waft it all ye winds above, 

This is the hour of heavenly love, 

Come wretched sinners, come away ; 





This is the holy Sabbath day. 





Sensisitity To Music. A woman, twen- 
ty eight years of age, who had never left 
her village or heard a concert, was present 
at a three days fete in 1834, and dancing 
was carried on to the sounds of a brilliant 
orchestra. She entered into the amuse- 
ment with ardor, and was delighted, but 
the fete once finished, she could not get rid 
of the impression which the music had 
made upon her. Whether she ate, drank, 
walked, sat still, lay down, was occupied 
or unoccupied, the different airs which she 
had heard, were always present, suceeed- 
ing each other in the same order as that in 
which they were executed. Sleep was out 
of the question, and the whole body being 
deranged in consequence of this, medical 
aid was called in, but nothing availed, and 
in six months the person died without hav- 
ing for one moment lost the strange sensa- 
tion; even in her last moments she heard 
the first violin give some discordant notes, 
when, holding her head with both hands, 
she cried, ‘Oh! what a false note, it tears 
my head.’ We have heard of another in- 
stance of this in an aged person, who, from 
the year 1829, had the greatest difliculty 
in going to sleep, because he every evening 
feels an irresistible desire to hear an air 
which belongs to the mountains of Auvergne. 
He has tried reading aloud, thinking deep- 
ly, and several other means to get rid of it, 
but it is of no use, he is invariably forced 
mechanically, to utter the words in the id- 
iom of Auvergne. We ourselves have seen 
the most alarming effects produced upon 
children by music to which they were un- 
accustomed, and fevers ensue in conse- 
quence. 


Many talents remain actually unknown 
to their possessor, until circumstances bring 
them to view. It is not only our duty to 
improve ou our own talents, but also to 
develope and cultivate those of our chil- 
dren. ‘Not only should persons make 
conscience of learning to sing ; but parents 
should conscientiously see to it, that their 
children are taught this, among other 
things, as their education and instruction 
belong to them.’ ‘The business of common 
school instruction generally, is nothing else 
than the harmonious developement and 
cultivation of the faculties of children; 
hence, music asa regular branch of educa- 
tion, ought to be introduced into schools. 
The musical talent as well as others, ought 
to be incited, developed, cultivated, and 
rendered strong.—Mason’s Manual. 


Church Music.—There is much poetry 
that can never properly be sung, and good 
poetry too, containing excellent truth. 

It is not the province of music to preach. 
Sacred music is the vehicle of emotion—it 
is the poetic channel of adoration of Him 
who alone is adorable—gratitude to Him 
for every good, and especially for the ‘ un- 
speakable gift”—of sorrow for sin—of holy 
joy, and of other like emotions. ‘T’o correct 
the evil we now speak of, it is not necessary 
to get up a new Hymn Book, but only to 
make such a selection in the giving out of 
Hymns as is adapted to the purpose of wor- 
shipping God and not of teaching man, or 





uttering the threatenings of the Dible. 
Christian Reflector. 
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NOTICE, 

Tue publishers of the Musical Gazette request the at- 
tention of those subscribers who are in arrears to the pay- 
ment of their subscription. When no opportunity occurs 
of sending by private hand, the amount may be remitted to 
us by mail. The terms of the work are in advance, and to | 
those who have complied with them we tender our thanks. 
Individuals are seldom aware of the inconvenience experi- | | 
enced by publishers, in their delaying to remit the small 
amount due from them, thinking it of so little consequence 
that some future time will do as well; but we request them 
to bear in mind that these small sums make up a large 
amount in the aggregate, and that it is from these sources 
















maker’s bills.—A word to the wise is sufficient. 





List of new music received since our last publication, by 


JOHN ASHTON & Co., 197 Washington St. 


we must receive money to meet our printer’s and paper || 


|words. The price of this is coumpntieate low, and the 
| words unexceptionable.—Bacchanalian subjects are wholly | 
| omitted. 
| AN ANTHEM— I will extol thee, O God !” suitable for | 
| thanksgiving and various public occasions. By L. Mason. | 
Also—’ I'he Boston Academy ’sC ollection of Church Mu- | 
'sic; Handel and Haydn Society’s do.; The Choir; Bridge- 
water Collection ; Juvenile Singing School ; Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, No.4; The Se raph, a monthly 
| publication of new tunes, &c , $i, per annum. For sale by | 
| WILKINS & CARTE R, 17 Water street, and G. W.| 
PALMER & CO., 131 Washington street. 











Hanvet and Buononcint were cotempora- 
ries, and the question, which was the ablest | 
‘musician, was contested by their respective | 
friends and admirers with no little warmth, | 
jon which account a rhyming wag wrote as) 
| follows, viz: 

Some say that Handel to B’oncini, 





The Royal Waltzes. 


drilles, introducing “‘ Rule Brittannia” and ‘‘ God save the 
Queen.”” Trois valses favorites, by Strauss. 
pade. Pulaski Cadets’ March. My Bridal Day. 
night comes o’er the plain. You’re my ain love. 
Squardo, for the Guitar, Night and Morn, 


When 
Non v’ha) 





O MUSICAL SOCIETIES,—The following new | 






























lic performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the | 
Bookstores of ihe subscribers, viz: 

THE MORNING—A beautiful and brilliant 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 

THE POWER OF SO 
sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: 
from the German of Schiller ; ; the music by Romberg — 40 | 

ages. 
P A GRAND C HORUS —“ Awake! put - strength, O 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pa; 

THE BOSTON ACADE MY’S CO LECTION OF 
CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most popular and 
useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the 

ractice of Societies, for Concerts or Public Exhibitions. | 
This volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. 
“ The Lord shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). “Come | 
gentle Spring.” “ Behold and see.” “ Blessed is he who 
cometh.” “ Blessed is the people.” Blessing and honor, | 
glory and power.” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat.” ‘For 
with atrongth. ” « Glorify the _ Jehovah.” “Glory be | 
to God in the highest.” lory be to God on high.” 
“ Great isthe Lord” “ Hailstone Chorus.” ‘ Hallelujah | 
Charus.” “ Hallelujah tothe Father.” ‘ He gave them | 
hailstones.” ‘‘ Holy Lord God of Hosts.” “ Hosanna.” 
“ How excellent thy name.” “Let us with a joyful mind.” 
“Lo! He cometh.” “ Night’s shades no longer.” “ Now 
elevate | the sign of Judah.” “ O how beautiful thy gar- 
ments.” “Sons of Zion.” ‘Sound aloud his praises.’ 
** Sound aloud Jehovah's name.” “The arm of the Lord.” 
“ The great Jehoval is our awful theme.” “The Lord is 

at” It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 
most valuable collection of the kind ever issued. Orchestral 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

A demand has been found to exist for this description of 
Music, to su which, to some extent, is the object of the 
present publication. In this work, two important obstacles 
to the more general introduction of glee singing are remo- 


piece, in four 


Ne: no less interesting, con- 


The Beauties of the Ballet, Greek | 
Romaika, danced by Mdlle Celeste. Victoria’s Court Qua- | 


Polish Gallo-} 


and interesting Musical Works, for the practice and pub- | | 


the poetry translated | | 





ved, viz: the expense and the objectionable character of the 





In point of music, is a ninny ; 

While others say, that he, to Handel, 
Is not fit to hold a candle. 

Strange such difference should be 
’Twixt T'weedledum and Tweedledee ! 





| 
| 
| 


Orictn or Music. The Javanese have a 
‘tradition, that their first idea of music arose | 
from the circumstance of some one of their || 
ancestors having heard the air make a melo-| 





\|dious sound as it passed through a bamboo | 


tube, which hung accidentally on a tree, and | 
was induced to imitate it. Thus the fable} 
that music came from heaven. 

In some of the Australasian islands, they | 
have a curious specimen of olian instrument, | 
formed of Bamboo. Mrs. Labillardiere listened | 


It elicited some fine cadences, intermixed with || 
discordant notes. 








KIDDER & WRIGHT’S 


MUSTO 
STEREOTYPING § PRINTING | 
istablishmemt, 


by VG 
NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOrTORMa 


K. & W. are prepared to execute orders for Stereo- 
| typing or Printing Music, in any style that may be desired. 
| They have Music Types of SIX different PATTERNS, 

; and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- 
! tention of those who publish music to this fact, as by favor- 
ing them with their patronage, publishers have an oppor- 
| tunity to suit their own taste in regard to style, which na! 
other establishment in Boston can present. 


| They are also prepared to execute all kinds of \" 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, | 


and request those who wish to have printing done with de- | 
j spatch and on reasonable terms to give them a call. 
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The following are a specimen of Music Types. 






































No. 1. 
I aoe ot nna 
s- —i ine ates rete ime BS 
ya are Fe 
— 
No. 2. nia 
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7 es | ed 
O45 #et-O' as cs ss 
No. 3 
pet ec mre te one en 
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No. 4. 
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No. 5. 
2 Sa a ew eee SI is =: 
oe ee ee — 
Re ee pce ee Pele PS 
No. 6 
inl as ne agel a... 
| Ooo atv Serene ey oe 
oie ae pa 
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to one hanging vertically by the sea-shore. | ERS & CO., 120, W 
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| 
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| 
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